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A FRENCH CHARLES LAMB 

BY GAMALIEL BBADF0BD, JB. 



Why is it that the few brief notes which accompany 
Lamb's selections from the old English dramatic poets live 
in the memory of all who love literature? It is because 
Lamb did not attempt to formulate principles, or grade per- 
fections, or lay down everlasting rules for the guidance of 
poets, past and future. He was all alive himself, keenly 
sensitive to human joy and human passion, and he went un- 
erringly to every trace of these things in the forgotten 
beauty before him, sometimes lending it his own life, but 
making it live always. " It is difficult to get rid of a woman 
at the end of a tragedy. Men may fight and die. A woman 
must either take poison, which is a nasty trick, or go mad, 
which is not fit to be shown — or retire, which is poor: only 
retiring is most reputable." This is not quite the manner 
of Aristotle or Lessing; but it makes us think, it makes us 
feel, and if it makes us smile also, where is the harm? 

I wish that every one who loves Lamb might know the 
ten volumes of M. Jules Lemaitre's "Impressions de 
Theatre." Not that M. Lemaitre's temperament or view 
of life resembles Lamb's very closely. But there is the 
same treatment of the drama as a live thing, the same keen, 
petulant interest in all phases of humanity, often displaying 
itself in the discussion of a trifling subject or a minor per- 
sonage. Lamb will make the most delicate turn of observa- 
tion apropos of a dead play of Brome or Shirley. So M. 
Lemaitre writes of a hissed piece by some forgotten author, 
and wit and grace and sympathetic insight make his criti- 
cism of far greater charm and permanent value than the 
thing criticised. 

Nothing will show this better than a comparison of M. 
Lemaitre's work with the collected volumes of articles by 
Sarcey, " Quarante Ans de Theatre." Sarcey's criticism 
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is of very great value and interest. It not only bears on 
the French drama of his own day, but is full of fruitful 
lessons for the dramatist of all time. Sarcey, however, is 
often accused of being conventional, of thinking only of the 
technical aspects of theatrical workmanship, of caring more 
about how a play was made than about the matter of it. 
It is, at any rate, true that he was keenly alive to popular 
success. *' Plays were written to please the public," he 
argued, " and they must please. Let us find out, if pos- 
sible, why some please and some do not." In making this 
curious investigation he, perhaps, did not sufficiently con- 
sider that there are publics and publics, perhaps identified 
himself a little too much with the average man, without 
reflecting that work aimed at the average man is likely to 
be average work. With his frank gayety, his good nature, 
his large common sense, he was perhaps something of an 
average man himself. 

When we turn to " Impressions de Theatre " we are in 
a totally different atmosphere. The subjects are the same, 
but the method is not. The perishable quality, the mere tem- 
porary fortune of a play, is of minor importance. Instantly 
the critic lifts it out of such trivial relations and discusses 
its failure or success in achieving human truth, not, how- 
ever, with a cumbrous apparatus of philosophical theory, 
but with a sympathetic desire to get at the essence of things, 
as unpretentious as it is sincere. Nothing could be more 
charming than M. Lemaitre's attitude towards Sarcey. The 
younger critic appreciates perfectly the elder's wide experi- 
ence, his sane, large receptivity, his jovial common sense. 
Half a dozen times his talks on the older dramatists are 
reported by his brilliant rival with a delicate current of 
irony which must have delighted Sarcey more than any one 
else. In discussing the " Antigone " of Sophocles, M. Le- 
maitre summarizes the article Sarcey would have written 
on the tragedy had it been the work of a young contem- 
porary. " The play swarms with moral improbabilities . . . 
but in the eyes of these young literary enthusiasts the most 
established principles are mere old-fogeyism. There is a 
certain grandeur in the thing, I confess, and style. But it 
is not drama." 

In M. Lemaitre's work, then, we find dramatic criticism 
hardly more than an excuse for the finest and most delicate 
observation and study of human nature. The French term 
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" moralist," so different from the English, meaning not a 
preacher, but a student, not a reformer, but a psychologist, 
applies to him as much as to Joubert or Labruyere. Only, 
"whereas those celebrated authors put their wisdom into de- 
tached, concentrated bits, not always comfortably readable, 
his is diffused in a continuous current flowing easily along 
a definite line and holding the attention almost as steadily 
as narrative or drama. For instance, he is writing about 
Meilhac and Halevy 's " Reveillon." The second act is a 
supper scene. He remarks that it is exceptional in being 
amusing, since almost all such scenes upon the stage are apt 
to be unnatural and dull. Then, in looking for the reason 
of this, he analyzes, with cunning insight, the psychology of 
a supper or dinner party — oh, not by laboratory methods or 
the metric system, but with sympathy and dramatic gift that 
make you feel as if you were there yourself — and shows that 
the authors, by an instinctive art, have contrived to put 
just this natural process on the stage. Or, in a more serious 
vein — though, as with Lamb, the serious and the gay with 
M. Lemaitre go always hand in hand — take this fine analysis 
with which the critic — again in connection with Meilhac 
and Halevy — discusses the possibilities of profound truth 
underneath the lightest farce. 

" I hesitate to assert that there is depth in this comedy. MM. Meilhac 
and Halevy have so much wit that perhaps they have enough to laugh at 
me if I assert it, and I assure you a man must be witty indeed to laugh 
at those who accuse him of profundity. . . . But don't you think that, 
taken by their serious side and brought down to human proportions, the 
personage of Blue Beard, as he sees himself, and that of Boulotte ending 
(oh, dark places of the heart) by loving Blue Beard, might become haughty 
and mysterious tragic figures so rich in substance that it would be possible 
to reason and debate about them as much at length as one may about 
Hamlet?" 

As the converse of this, one should read also everything 
that M. Lemaitre writes about Ibsen; for, mingled with a 
profound admiration for the great Norwegian, there is also 
an irony as keen as it is gentle, probing the solemn empti- 
ness which clouds and deadens much of his work. 

This irony, this delightful blend of wit with tenderness, 
much like Lamb's, though less riotous, less whimsical, less 
broadly frolicsome than Lamb's, appears on every page of 
M. Lemaitre 's writing and is one of its greatest charms. 
It is never intrusive, never inappropriate; you never feel 
— I never feel — that it in any way degrades great things; 
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but it lends grace to difficult matters and charm to dull ones. 
It is like the indefinable witchery of a Frenchwoman's talk, 
which makes you glad to listen to her even when she speaks 
of the indifferent or commonplace. This quality, which 
comes often nearer to English humor than to the true 
Voltairian wit, has appeared in what I have so far quoted 
and will in what I quote further; but over and over again 
in M. Lemaitre's work it charms us purely for itself. Take, 
for instance, this petulant protest against modern nature 
worship. (Lamb, you remember, rebelled in the same way 
against the mute prostrations of his Lake friends.) : 

" For my part, if anybody says to me, ' Don't you adore the whispering 
of poplars in dark midnight?' 1 answer, ' Do you?' And if he adds, ' Don't 
you love the song of the linnet, the lark's cry and the brook's murmur?' 
I reply : ' Of course, of course. But, unfortunately, I don't hear such things 
often. And then — you can't live on them. And don't think badly of me — 
but really I know other pleasures that are a little keener than those.' " 

Another delightful example of M. Lemaitre's sense of 
comedy — this time surely humorous, if ever anything was 
— is his account of the meeting between Renan and the 
concert-hall singer, Victorine Demay : 

" The author of the ' Life of Jesus,' with his well-known politeness and 
charming good nature, came up to the singer and said to her, ' Madame, I 
rarely visit concert-halls, but I shall enjoy listening to you, for I have heard 
your name often.' Demay, quite overcome and wishing to be as amiable 
as possible, made this reply, surely grand in its simplicity, 'I also know 
you very well, indeed.' Isn't that admirable when one imagines to oneself 
what Demay could know of M. Renan and what idea she could possibly have 
of him?" 

Without doubt the freedom and the richness of M. Le- 
maitre's criticism are closely connected with his theory of 
what criticism should be, and here again, though Lamb 
might not have agreed with him in the abstract, they are 
quite at one in their practice. The French love names, and 
M. Lemaitre frequently proclaims himself an impressionist. 
Perhaps, with M. Anatole France, he is — or was at the time 
of writing the " Impressions " — the leading representative 
of that school. But names are cold and limiting, easily out- 
grown and too subject to definition by the ignorant. Prob- 
ably M. Lemaitre would always have admitted that certain 
principles lie at the bottom of all art judgment. Only he 
would have urged that these principles are too general to 
go far and are difficult of practical application. He would 
have heartily agreed with Sterne that " of all the cants 
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that are canted in this canting world, the cant of hypocrisy 
may be the worst, but surely the cant of criticism is the 
most tormenting. ' ' To him the charm of art is its freedom, 
its variety. In practical action we must be hampered and 
trammelled by standards and conventions. Let us at least 
keep the art world as clear as possible from the formula of 
the professor and the tape-measure of the connoisseur. Let 
us recognize that every age has its right and every tempera- 
ment its privilege, not insist too harshly on straining new 
thought into old moulds, above all, not fight, with bookish 
ingenuity, for old moulds because they are ours and we are 
used to them. The secret of life is growth, change. " Be- 
hold! I make all things new." To be sure, the new is rooted 
in the old and established upon it. We must know the past 
and love it. But we must be ready for every fresh revela- 
tion, open-minded, liberal, eager to adapt ourselves to new 
forms and new conditions, apt to reject what is dead when it 
is dead. Only so can we be sure of being fruitfully alive. 
The expression of these principles is everywhere to be found 
in M. Lemaitre's work, in the earlier and, as I think, in- 
ferior, volumes of " Lcs Gontemporains," more crude and 
combative, in the " Impressions de Theatre " more subtle, 
more persuasive, more insinuating : 

"For my part, I accept everything; I enjoy everything in its time, turn 
and turn about or even all at onct: reality that is grotesque and low, 
reality that is ennobled by artistic treatment, classical idealism, romanticism, 
naturalism, Racine as well as Balzac, George Sand as well as Emile Zola, 
Bourget as well as Maupassant. ... I like everything, because everything 
is true, even dreams. Whatever may be the aspect of things that presents 
itself to the artist, I will make it mine, provided the form of it is instinct 
with beauty." 

This impressionist attitude of criticism is often objected 
to as being personal and so impertinent. You have noth- 
ing to give us but your own experiences, your own sensa- 
tions: what do we care for those? It seems to me that in 
reality the opposite dogmatic fashion of criticising is the 
impertinent one. " This is beautiful by all the eternal laws 
and standards. I say so. You must accept it whether you 
like it or not." I find it hard to relish that, even when it 
comes from Buskin or Arnold. The dogmatism, the sharp 
decisions, of a Brunetiere are well enough when you agree 
with them. When you do not, they savor of egotism to a 
considerable degree. There are no sharp decisions in M. 
Lemaitre. He would say: 
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" I do not ask you to follow me. I do not wish you to follow me. Cer- 
tain things have moved me, touched me, helped me, delighted me. I will 
tell you of my delight, so far as I can, of the nature of it. It may he that 
the same delight will come to you also, or it may not. The result will be 
curious in either ease." 

And I do not find the least touch of undue egotism in any 
detail of personal experience by which the critic seeks to 
convey and make clear to me this aesthetic rapture of his 
own. For I know that he is a man, as I am, that much of 
his experience is my experience, and that what is not mine 
is that of millions of others and will throw light on mine 
by the very difference. He tells me that he is not a Chris- 
tian, but that he loves Christianity; and that at once ex- 
plains his attitude toward many plays and many dramatic 
characters. He tells me of his boyhood reveries and pas- 
sions, and I understand his love for Musset. He tells me 
that he did not read Dumas till he was a grown man, and 
I understand why " Monte Cristo " bores him. Some per- 
sons may think it an odd thing for an author to write the 
criticisms of his own plays. It is perfectly consistent with 
M. Lemaitre 's theory, and in practice I find it not only 
charming, but most instructive as regards the author and 
the plays and some interesting questions of dramatic art 
in general. M. Lemaitre himself has discussed this matter 
of introducing the critic's personality, and the following 
passage seems to me as reasonable as it is suggestive : 

"A critic has the right to speak of himself, in so far as he is a critic 
and in his relation to the things he is called upon to criticise. It is even 
his duty, whenever he appreciates keenly what there is of the relative and 
the merely temporary in the judgments he formulates; whenever his per- 
sonal confidences may help his readers to complete or to rectify his judg- 
ments; in brief, whenever he is not very sure of himself and feels himself 
to be particularly fallible. I would even say that in doing this he shows 
modesty, not assurance or presumption. There is much more pride in the 
criticism which is impersonal, because that does not avow its fragility." 

Thus, like Lamb, M. Lemaitre tells us a great deal about 
himself and herein lies much of his charm. He tells us fre- 
quently that he is French; but that was hardly necessary, 
it is so obvious. He is as French as Lamb is English. He 
is French in his ignorance — ignorance of other countries and 
their ways. " As I know very little of foreign countries and 
their literatures, I am not surprised at anything that comes 
from them." What English or German critic would even 
set up to be a critic after such a confession as that? But 
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M. Lemaitre is French not only in his ignorance; he is so 
in his deplorable contentment to be ignorant. He thinks his 
country can afford to neglect the work of others because she 
is so fruitful in masterpieces of her own. And his taste 
is as thoroughly French as his equipment. I confess that 
I myself owe to him large revelations of the grace, the 
perfection, the moral insight ; more than that, the high tragic 
power of Racine. But as a French critic he perceives depth 
and beauty in many portions of Racine's work where they 
are hidden from me. Conversely his frankness, not to say 
irreverence, in dealing with Shakespeare is to me refreshing 
as a sea breeze. I so often feel about our English idol 
what M. Lemaitre himself says in regard to Corneille : 

" When one tries to receive from these venerable authors impressions 
as direct and sincere as if one read them for the first time, one falls almost 
inevitably from superstition into irreverence. Thus there are books as to 
which I have no opinion whatever and never shall have. I am, as it were, 
condemned never to know them because I know them too well." 

Therefore, when I read that the last two acts of " Hamlet " 
are " extremely tedious," that " the conduct of Claudius is 
absurd, the queen null and absolutely passive, the grave- 
digger's scene in no way useful to the action, a dismal sort 
of comedy which with time has become horribly common- 
place," and that " the scene of Ophelia's madness reminds 
you of a chromo," while I may not agree, I am not wholly 
offended. But when the critic proceeds to reaffirm Voltaire's 
celebrated dictum about " the drunken savage," I cannot 
but remember that I too " speak the tongue which Shake- 
speare spake " and which M. Lemaitre apparently has some 
difficulty in even reading. 

French in morals also is M. Lemaitre. Oh, not to any 
wild excess, but French. The delightful article on Renan's 
" Abbesse de Jouarre," for example, contains sound com- 
mon sense about matters of sex. Any English critic would 
regard its substance as conservative and practical. But no 
English critic would dare to express himself on the subject 
with such airy frivolity. Again, the paper on Mary Mag- 
dalen is intended as a real, a sincere protest of reverence 
against the degradation of sacred things, but I should not 
venture to translate or even to paraphrase the vivid sparkles 
of Gallic wit which give it all its point and sting. These 
French employ such odd weapons in the service of morality 
that really — Yet no one can question the honesty of M. 
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Lemaitre's intentions or his profound sympathy with what 
is pure, austere, and noble in love matters as in other things. 
Like a certain far more celebrated personage whose sym- 
pathies were sometimes stronger than his convictions, he 

"Saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely, saw and pined 
His loss." 

In morals non-sexual M. Lemaitre's sensitiveness is even 
more keen, more delicate, more finely tempered. Not that 
he is anything of a preacher or assails vice with the stormy 
severity of a Ruskin or a Carlyle. Far from it. Irony is 
his weapon, an irony so tolerant, so sympathetic, that a 
hasty reader might not even feel its force. He lashes no 
wrong-doer: he knows too well himself the vast ease of 
human wrong-doing. Yet on every page you feel his resent- 
ment and protest against the hard, eager materialism of 
modern life, his ardent desire that somehow, somewhere, 
love might be substituted for hate, and pity for selfishness. 
Only he feels pity, not hatred, for the selfish and believes 
that they, after all, are the ones who suffer most for their 
own sins. 

This note of pity is one of the most marked things about 
M. Lemaitre 's work, and it is the union of pity and the sense 
of human misery with his constant light and graceful humor 
which gives everything he writes its singular charm. If the 
consciousness of suffering may, perhaps, be called morbid, 
as in Zola, it is at least to be remarked that, as in Zola, 
it is absolutely impersonal. One never gets that impression 
of a tedious whine over the writer's own annoyances which 
is so characteristic of Carlyle and Thackeray. M. Le- 
maitre's pity is for humanity at large, for the blind agony 
of millions struggling with adverse fate. He would say 
with Bosola: 

"In what a shadow or deep pit of darkness 
Doth womanish and fearful mankind live." 

Especially is M. Lemaitre's pity given to the poor and 
lowly. Here again he is French, and conservative Anglo- 
Saxons will, perhaps, find him too lenient to something like 
anarchism, too ready to impute to society and its present 
organization evils which are inherent in the nature of man 
in any society. 

" Our industrial civilization, which, after all, is a benefit to only the small 
minority and imposes on such a number of men a life which is actually 
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wwhuman. . . . There are in Paris thousands of women who, after they 
have done their household work, make garments ten hours a day to earn 
eight or ten cents. And what food! And what lodging! And what a 
life! And even these are not the most unfortunate." 

Much as one may pity the laborer, one may also feel that 
the bourgeois, the middle class (especially when one belongs 
to it oneself) does not quite deserve all M. Lemaitre's con- 
demnation. " The true enemy of Jesus in all countries and 
in all ages has been the bourgeois." Perhaps Jesus died 
even for the bourgeois — a little. Yet so simple, so genuine, 
so honest is M. Lemaitre's sympathy that these brief bursts 
of rhetoric do not in any way detract from it. He himself 
is eager to disclaim the attitude of agitator or apostle, to 
prick the bubble of high-sounding phrases which are not 
built on action. 

" It is disloyal and disgraceful to parade ideas which, if one were really 
possessed by them, would compel one to sacrifice and renunciation and acts 
of virtue of which one knows oneself to be quite incapable. But pity is 
beautiful, even indignant pity, if only it is humble, and if a little of the 
indignation is turned against ourselves. For then good works may follow, 
or at least a small beginning of good works and the effort for them." 

So in M. Lemaitre's criticism, where one would least ex- 
pect it, in the discussion of a farce of Labiche or of a dance- 
hall ballad, you may find touches of the deepest, tenderest 
human feeling, just as you find them in Lamb when he 
speaks of an old dead tragedy or of an actor who has been 
forgotten a hundred years. 

And as Lamb, speaking of a friend whose children were 
to be brought up in their mother's Catholic faith, remarks, 
"I am resolved that my children shall be brought up in 
their father's religion — if they can find out what it is," so 
M. Lemaitre would doubtless bid us seek for his religion 
and would earnestly and devoutly join us in the search. I am 
not now speaking of later phases of M. Lemaitre's career, 
as to which my information is somewhat conflicting. The 
writer of the " Impressions de Theatre " is seeking, always 
seeking. It is to be noted how totally different this later 
nineteenth-century scepticism is from that of Voltaire. It 
has nothing of Voltaire's joyous certainty of denial, nothing 
of his militant confidence in a critical power to build up as 
well as to overthrow. The unbelievers of a later time, like 
Renan, France, Lemaitre, have no desire to overthrow any- 
thing. The beliefs of the old age are too remote from 
them to be worthy of attack, too full of sweetness and ancient 
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reverence and manifold blessing to humanity to be treated 
with disdain. So far M. France and M. Lemaitre, whose 
names are so often coupled, pull together. But only so far. 
M. France is a spiritual Epicurean, perfectly content to be 
nothing further. All phases of religious emotion are to him 
a delightful study, like the phases of other emotion, especial- 
ly amorous. He analyzes them, he feels them, he loves them, 
and goes on his way. M. Lemaitre is no Epicurean, though 
his spiritual delight is perhaps quite as keen as that of M. 
France. The pity of the world, its agony will not let him 
rest. Keen wit, buoyant gayety, broad sympathy with every 
form of beauty, do not hide or hush for him the eternal 
question. Perhaps they make it sting more sharply. He is 
too honest to take rmsatisfactory answers. He is too earnest 
to rest wholly satisfied with none. And it is this constant 
restless sense of the deeper things of life, combined with 
human insight and with the most varied resource of literary 
charm, that make the " Impressions de Theatre " far more 
than a mere parasitical comment on the ephemeral pro- 
ductions of the Paris stage, a collection of essays of choice 
and permanent value which ought to be read and enjoyed 
more and more as times goes on, if the overwhelming growth 
of literature leaves any man or woman time to read at all. 

Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 



